CHAPTER XX
THE ACHIEVEMENT OF THE
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY
T I ^HE magnificent civilization of Europe has been marred
A by only one thing, enmity between states; nor has the
society of states in any age been able to meet successfully this
crying evil. It almost seems, however, that the aristocrats of
the eighteenth century had solved the enigma, or were in a
fair way to solve it, when the catastrophe of the French Revo-
lution and the Revolutionary War came upon them.
For what are the outstanding needs of the civilized states,
in order that they may exploit their joint heritage of culture
and attain a perfect poise of life? They need, in their relations
with each other, social intercourse, commercial intercourse,
the continuance of peace. These three things the men of the
eighteenth century (the nobility, and the mass of educated
people who were aristocrats in so far as they held the aristo-
cratic point of view) had largely achieved.
For one thing, they had certainly established a habit of social
intercourse between various peoples, conducted entirely with-
out national prejudice. It is true that this intercourse was
largely between members of the aristocracies, because it was
chiefly they who had the means and the leisure for travelling;
nevertheless, the bourgeoisie frequently travelled too. Smollett,
Sterne, Boswell, went to Italy, Dr Johnson and the Thrales
went to Paris, Rousseau and Moritz came to England. Even
artisans frequently (in Germany regularly) travelled, and, where
guilds either did not exist or were breaking down, were able
to exercise their craft as they went along. The Lancashire
artisan William Cockerill worked in Sweden and Russia before
he settled down to become a great captain of industry ia
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